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Thomas Jefferson set many styles in the America of his day, 
but he established none more firmly than his convictions on agri- 
culture. When the America nation was yet very young and 
society was plastic he sought to mould the people into agricul- 
turalists and to turn their thoughts toward husbandry. ‘Those 
who labour in the earth,” said he, ‘‘are the chosen people of God, 
if ever he had a chosen people, whose breasts he has made his 
peculiar deposit for substantial and genuine virtue. It is the 
focus in which he keeps alive that sacred fire, which otherwise 
might escape from the face of the earth. Corruption of morals 
in the mass of cultivators is a phenomenon of which no age nor 
nation has furnished an example.” The proportion its husband- 
men might bear to the other classes of people, he believed, was 
“the proportion of its unsound to its healthy parts,’’ and he con- 
sidered it “a good enough barometer whereby to measure its 
degree of corruption.”’ He continued, ‘‘While we have land to 
labour then, let us never wish to see our citizens occupied at a 
work-bench, or twirling a distaff. . . . It is the manners and 
spirit of a people which preserve a republic in vigour. A de- 
generacy in these is a canker which soon eats to the heart of its 
laws and constitution.’”? 

In the South climate and soil so powerfully reénforced Jeffer- 


1The address here printed was read by the author on the occasion of his 
presidency of the Agricultural History Society at its thirteenth annual meeting, 
Washington, D. C., April 22, 1930. 

2P.L. Ford, ed., Works of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1904), IV, 85, 86. 
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son’s position, that Southerners laid deeply the foundations of 
their well-being in agriculture, materially and sentimentally. 
In the growing fields were their genius and their destiny and like- 
wise the source of their philosophy of life and of government. 
The North, unsuited to embrace completely Jefferson’s scheme of 
life, turned much to trade and manufacturing; and toward the 
end of his life Jefferson modified his views of the inherent evils of 
such occupations. 

But the South was not to be turned away from the life it had 
chosen to adopt, neither by the rising industries of the North nor 
by the temporary broad nationalism of Calhoun, nor indeed by 
the permanent convictions of Clay. The South now began the 
glorification of agriculture and of everything that administered to 
it or was connected with it. Agricultural journals sprang up and 
busily carried forward not only their various preachments for 
which chiefly they existed, but also they created the atmosphere 
of the ideal agriculturalist. The agricultural and rural tradition 
was made to grow fast. The true husbandman loved nature, he 
saw beauty in the sunrise and the sunset, in the sprouting buds 
and blooming flowers of the spring and summer, and in the ripen- 
ing grain and coloring leaves of the fall. His soul was shot 
through with the beauty of pastoral scenes. Poetry in praise of 
the country and contemptuous of the city ran its way through the 
pages of these journals. Orators both exploited and increased 
this background, which made possible the florid oratory that 
characterized the antebellum South. The agricultural speakers 
were as ready with their flights of imagination as were the 
political orators, and both were equally ready to go to the country 
for their most ornate displays. A South Carolinian in an address 
before the State Agricultural Society burnished up such gems as 
this, ‘‘ ‘When the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy,’ then began the business of Agriculture.’’® 

The ideal agriculturalist not only took pleasure in the beauties 
of nature and loved flowery oratory but he also took pride in his 

3 The Southern Cultivator: A Practical and Scientific Journal for the Plantation, 


the Farm, the Garden and the Family Circle (edited by D. Redmond at Augusta, 
Georgia), II, 173 (Oct. 30, 1844). 
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home. Jefferson, who had based his ideal society on agriculture, 
also set the style for the planter’s house. The white columns 
must invariably support at least the front, if not also the two 
sides of the traditional planter mansion. This was an urge of 
such strength that it needed no conscious promotion, but for the 
agriculturalists who were less than planters in wealth but who 
were thereby no less able to enjoy the sublime and the beautiful 
in agricultural life, there were less expensive types of architecture. 
Many pictures and plans of tasty farm houses were published 
in the Southern journals. And landscaping was by no means 
neglected. Horticultural societies grew up which promoted good 
taste in yard decorations and in formal gardens, the evidences of 
which are still plentifully to be found to this day.‘ 

By the ’thirties the South had developed an agricultural con- 
sciousness and had adopted a planter philosophy of life. It had 
discovered truly its own destiny and its strength, agreeing 
thoroughly with Jefferson in his views of an agricultural society, 
though in the defense of some parts of the system it found it 
convenient to drop some of his so-called political axioms. It 
agreed with Jefferson when he said, “Cultivators of the earth are 
the most valuable citizens. They are the most vigorous, the most 
independent, the most virtuous, & they are tied to their country 
& wedded to its liberty & interests by the most lasting bonds.’’® 
But it rejected the dictum that all people were born free and equal. 
It was convinced of the superiority of its system and it had its 
wise man in the person of James D. B. DeBow to state that faith 
as follows: ‘‘No country in which the science of agriculture is 
carried to high perfection, and which presents the picture of gen- 
eral agricultural development and improvement, has ever yet or 
can ever be swept away by those causes which have overwhelmed 
and destroyed many of the great commercial and manufacturing 
powers, leaving often only to conjecture the sites which they 
occupied.’’® It had come to believe in the vast power of cotton 

‘It is not my purpose to examine here how nearly the South approached this 
ideal. I am merely stating the tradition that was being developed. 

5 Ford, ed., Works of Jefferson, IV, 449. Letter to John Jay, Aug. 23, 1785. 


6 DeBow’s Review of the Southern and Western States (edited by J. D. B. DeBow 
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and its satellites, and faith in the whole agricultural system was 
enhanced by the strong position of leadership which the South 
had taken in the management of the nation. 

But this ideal agricultural society, which had appeared to be so 
complete and so final was during the ‘thirties and thereafter forced 
to do some additional thinking and to make some changes. The 
complete happiness of the agricultural community was to be 
rudely upset and throughout the remainder of its peculiar exist- 
ence the South was forced to fight for what it held to be its 
right and to grow embittered more and more in doing it. One of 
the disturbances came from another part of the nation which had 
adopted a different principle of social and economic organization 
and which was at times disposed to develop disquieting issues not 
inherent in the conflict of the two systems. Deadly sectionalism 
first began to jar the South somewhat out of its agricultural com- 
placency, and added to this disturbance were the disintegrating 
effects of hard times. 

The first outcome of these disturbances was not a loss of faith 
in the agricultural régime, but rather a reéxamination of the 
system for the purpose of fitting it together more perfectly. 
Even without the sectional disturbance the South would have 
readjusted its economic organization, but with a somewhat differ- 
ent purpose in mind. It was inevitable that with the progress 
of agriculture, the over-emphasis of cotton would soon be ques- 
tioned. It would be questioned if for no other reason than the 
low price at which it often sold; but when it was seen that the 
money received from the sale of the cotton went to a critical 
North, in payment for many farm products which the South 
could well raise, there could be no doubt that a new program 
should be formulated. But the cotton tradition had already 
attained great strength and before there could be much diversifi- 
cation in agriculture, this powerful staple of commerce must be 
partly displaced. 

It was undoubtedly around the cotton boll that the South had 
early crystallized its ideal agricultural state, and the peculiar 
planter philosophy had been nurtured and had grown strong in a 
bed of the same fleecy staple. To readjust a system to varied 
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products of the farm did much violence to the original concept. 
But as the price of cotton went down its power diminished and the 
diversifier began to be heard. The argument for diversification 
was bifurcated. Diversification was simply mixed husbandry 
and only in mixed husbandry could the most intelligent, most 
complete, and the ideal agricultural state be reached; and through 
mixed husbandry agricultural independence from the critical 
North could be attained. It was a matter of pride that the South 
in its chosen régime should be self-sufficing. A speaker before the 
Agricultural, Horticultural, and Botanical Society of Jefferson 
College, in the village of Washington, Mississippi, declared that 
the soil and climate of the South was suitable for the production 
of a great variety of crops. Continuing he said, ‘“‘In the rearing 
of horses and mules, the growing of wool, the cultivation of silk, 
rice, indigo and tobacco, we have a choice of remunerating and 
profitable products, to divide our attention, with the products of 
our present staple.’”’’? Another speaker told the Agricultural 
Society of Fort Mitchell, Alabama, that “every good planter must 
look to his granary and meathouse.” He said further, “We 
should ascertain the best modes of cultivating corn, potatoes and 
peas, and all other leguminous and succulent plants; to gather the 
best means of rearing the most improved stocks, both of cattle, 
hogs and sheep. Nor ought we to be unmindful of the policy of 
raising our own horses and mules—a subject too much neglected 
by the Southern planter.’’® And a Georgia planter reénforced the 
plea for more corn ‘‘or any thing else that can be conveniently 
raised at home.’’® — 

In fact a chorus went up for the greatest variety of farm 
products. Not only should the South raise such common things 
as horses and mules, and cattle and hogs and sheep, tobacco and 
corn and potatoes and peas, but it should also raise such uncom- 
mon things as indigo and olives and tea, hemp and madder and 
broom-corn, and someone suggested a Chinese plant resembling 
asparagus called hoo sung. Joel R. Poinsett added to the lst 

7 Southern Cultivator, I, 92 (June 7, 1843). Quoted from Southern Sportsmar., 


8 Southern Cultivator, II, 180 (Aug. 21, 1844). 
° Tbid., I, 97 (June 21, 1843). 
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wine, cork, camphor, and flax. The fashion of suggesting new 
agricultural activities became so prevalent that the danger of 
scattering humbugs over the country was recognized, and now 
and then articles appeared in the farm journals warning the 
planters to be on their guard. Southerners were long interested 
in developing a grass that would grow and thrive in the South, 
their efforts being expended to induce the growth of such forage 
crops as Guinea grass, Lucerne clover, Dourra corn, and Kentucky 
blue grass. One reformer in emphasizing the value of grasses 
said, ‘““The butter, cheese, woolen cloth, mules, horses, and not a 
little of the bacon and lard brought into the cotton growing 
States, are nothing but grass.’’!° The possibilities of the wide- 
spread production of sugar from molasses cane was also heralded 
in a discovery by a Professor Mapes." 

The diversification that was being so eloquently advocated on 
all sides was simply a mixed husbandry which pointed away 
from the plantation type with cotton overshadowing all other 
crops. There was a conscious feeling that Southern agriculture 
might well resolve itself more into farming as the best expression 
of Southern energy—that the South should become “‘less a 
planting and more a farming” section. The news was spread of 
Northern farmers selling their lands at $100 an acre and of their 
migrating to the South where they were buying land at $4 and $5 
an acre. The argument was being clearly developed that inten- 
sive farming rather than extensive planting should be adopted by 
the South. A North Carolinian inquired ‘‘When will we learn 
to cultivate less land and cultivate it well?”2 In fact one of the 
important reasons argued for the reopening of the African slave 
trade, which was coming to be agitated in the later ’fifties, was the 
feeling that the large planters held a monopoly of the labor supply 
of the South and that if the smaller farmer was to get a start he 
must get his slaves from Africa where they could be secured for a 
price he was able to pay. This partly explains why many of the 


10 Jbid., III, 40 (March, 1849). Editorial. See also zbid., II, 63, 1382 (April 
17 and Aug. 21, 1844); XVII, 113 (Jan. 1859); also DeBow’s Review, III, 462-468. 

11 Southern Cultivator, II, 131 (Aug. 21, 1844). 

12 Wilmington Chronicle quoted in Southern Cultivator, I, 119 (July 19, 1848). 
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large planters did not favor the movement and why it never 
gained much strength." 

With the development of smaller units accompanied by mixed 
husbandry there would come a less wasteful policy in the use of 
land. It was a national crime coming to be nationally recognized 
that the land was being terribly abused. A few years of criminal 
agriculture left the land a waste while the planters moved on to 
virgin soil to continue the process. ‘The fertility of the soil should 
be conserved by the rotation of crops and by the use of various 
kinds of fertilizers. A reformer declared in 1844 that ‘‘some parts 
of Alabama already, young as she is, begin to put on the wrinkles 
and furrows of a premature old age, brought on her by the penu- 
rious barbarity of a soil-killing culture.’’? The farmers and plant- 
ers should fertilize their lands and pay the soil “‘tribute without 
stint.’ 

In this general tightening-up of the loose parts of the agricul- 
tural system, the slaves should not be neglected. Contrary to 
the opinion generally held today that slaves were inherently less 
efficient than free workmen and that they were largely responsible 
for the wastage of the Southern plantations, many agriculturalists 
contended that negroes as slaves were as efficient as they would 
be as free laborers and that soil depletion was a sin born of cheap 
land, national in scope and not confined to the slave system of 
agriculture. Pains should be taken to make the slave intelligent 
and contented and thereby he would become regardful of his 
master’s interests. Said a South Carolinian, ‘““Make him con- 
tented, and then ‘Massa’ will be, as he ought to be, the whole 
world to them.’’ 

In line with the desire for a more efficient agricultural estab- 
lishment was the feeling, often expressed, that the planters’ sons 
should stay on the plantation, help in its management, and learn 
the dignity of manual labor. If this were done the overseers, 
generally ignorant and shiftless, could in many instances be dis- 


138 See Southern Cultivator, XVII, 83, 84 (March, 1859). 

14 Joid., II, 181 (Aug. 21, 1844). 

16 Columbia Planter quoted in Southern Planter, I, 109 (July 5, 1843). See also 
ibid., XIV, 203, 204 (July, 1856). 
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pensed with. One believer in the dignity of honest labor de- 
clared that “instead of making ready-made gentlemen of their 
sons, by forcing them for six months in a law office or eighteen 
months in some hot-bed of mushroom physicians (doctors), let 
our farmers train their sons to some honest trade or occupation 
whereby they can earn their living as becomes a man and good 
citizen, and be a real benefit to the community instead of a drone 
in society.’#® Another bit of advice held that the planter and all 
his family should go to work: ‘‘Let him learn his sons that idleness 
is the ‘road to ruin’; let him teach his daughters that they are not 
dolls or milliner girls, but that they are the future makers or 
marrers of this beautiful republic; let him ever remember that 
old saying ‘the master’s footsteps are manure to his land.’’’!’ 
Added to a great deal of good advice and exhortations in the 
Southern agricultural journals, there now and then appeared the 
sad story of the spendthrift son. As an example, a five dollar 
bill was said to have passed into circulation in 1848 with the 
following confession written upon it: “This is the last of $3,000 
left me by my mother, at her death, on the 27th day of August, 
1840. Would to GOD she had never left it to me, and that I had 
been taught to work—to have earned my living; I would not 
now be what I am.’’!8 

Enlightened agriculture could never come without enlightened 
farmers and planters, and how could all these things come about 
unless agriculture should be studied scientifically and the results 
of these investigations be published and read. The Southern 
Cultivator came into existence in 1843 and announced that its 
purpose was ‘“‘to introduce an enlightened system of agriculture.”’ 
Some journals had preceded it and others were to follow—all 
bent on the same purpose. But there was a withering prejudice 
among a great number of the tillers of the soil against what they 
called “‘book farming.’’ They did not propose to waste their 
labors in experimental farming. An observer in describing this 
kind of a farmer declared that “His fence is his Chinese walls, 


16 Southern Cultivator, VII, 10 (Jan. 1849). 
17 DeBow’s Review, I, 435, 436. 
18 Southern Cultivator, VII, 10 (Jan. 1849). 
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and his grandfather’s ghost is his emperor.’’!® There gradually 
grew up a movement to require the colleges and universities to 
teach the chemistry of agriculture. Students so taught ‘‘would 
spread through the State, a science that would do more good to 
the community than all the Latin and Greek that could be cram- 
med into their heads.’’?° In 1854 the University of Georgia 
began a course in agriculture,?! and the movement both South and 
North attained such proportions that the Morrill land grant bill 
was passed in 1862 aiding the establishment of agricultural 
colleges. 

The movement for diversified farming was only partially suc- 
cessful; cotton was too strongly entrenched to be rudely upset. 
It was to remain for the alarms of war and the marching armies 
to rout the king that had reigned so long.” 

The agricultural reorganization which had engaged the atten- 
tion of the South during the ’forties was not called forth entirely 
by the low price of cotton and the desire to set up an ideal agri- 
cultural state for its own sake; sectionalism was beginning to 
leave a deep impression. The South should relieve itself from 
dependence on Northern hay, and pork and grain, and Northern 
horses and mules, because the North was critical and hostile and 
at the same time was prospering from Southern labor. Southern- 
ers declared that Northern fruit trees were not suited to the 
Southern soil and climate and that Northern pork was less 
nourishing than pork grown at home—in fact almost anything 
that might come out of the North would likely turn out to be a 
Yankee trick or humbug. 

Yet with all this diversification the South did not seem to be 
properly prosperous. Something was lacking; the ideal economic 
organization had not yet been attained. But the solution began 
to appear clearly to the far seers; diversification had not gone far 
enough. Agricultural self-sufficiency should be only half of the 


19 DeBow’s Review, II], 2. 

20 Southern Cultivator, II, 19 (Sept. 18, 1844). 

21. M. Coultler, College Life in the Old South (New York, 1928), 52. 

22 See E. M. Coulter, ‘“The Movement for Agricultural Reorganization in the 
Cotton South during the Civil War,” in Agricultural History, I, 3-17 (Jan. 1927). 
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program. The world had moved forward since Jefferson’s day; 
no longer could the United States consider itself an agricultural 
nation content to let Europe engage in the grimy business of 
manufacturing things. The Northern section of the Union had 
become powerful and wealthy in that very business and tariffs 
had been passed by the national government for its special 
benefit. Apparently the South could never become prosperous 
unless it too should make things and make those things especially 
which it was best suited tomake. The diversification of Southern 
energy should leap beyond the limits of agriculture into the fields 
of manufacturing and commerce—the South should desert its 
traditional position, it would seem, and going over to the enemy 
admit that Jefferson was wrong. 

But it was this very conclusion that the leaders of the new order 
would deny. They knew that the soul of the South was embed- 
ded in the Southern soil and that no program that would do 
violence to this sentimental fact could be made to succeed. They 
did not therefore set themselves up against Southern agriculture 
and Southern agricultural philosophy; their system was merely 
an adjunct to the agricultural state, an added trimming that 
would make that agriculture complete and prosperous. The true 
Southern destiny should no longer be expressed by the single 
entity of agriculture; it should now be a trinity yet still to be com- 
prehended in a unity, whose essence should remain agricultural. 
William Gregg, the factory master of South Carolina, summed up 
the new program when he said, ‘““The plough, the anvil, and the 
loom, grouped together, would be considered, in any enlightened 
country, to present an emblem of civilization, thrift, and com- 
fort.’ The South must give up the notion of exclusive agri- 
culture and turn to those industries ‘‘which will so diversify 
occupation, as to give a field for the development of the powers 
of every mind.’’?4 | 

James D. B. DeBow lent the power of his persuasion to the new 
program, seconded by James H. Hammond and various other 

23 DeBow’s Review, XI, 125. For a valuable study of Gregg, see Broadus 


Mitchell, William Gregg; Factory Master of the Old South (Chapel Hill, 1928). 
24 DeBow’s Reyiew, XII, 429. 
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leaders. Impatient almost to desperation DeBow cried out: 
“Before heaven! we have work before us now. Who conducts 
our commerce, builds for us ships and navigates them on the high 
seas? The North. Who spins and weaves for our domestic use 
(and grows rich in doing it), the fabric which overruns our fields 
and not seldom fails to remunerate the labor that is bestowed 
upon it here? The North. Who supplies the material and the 
energies for our railroads where we have any, gives to us books 
and periodicals, newspapers and authors, without any limit or 
end? The North. Who educates for us our children and affably 
receives the annual millions we have to spend in travel and in 
in luxury? The North.’’> There were present in the South “‘all 
the resources of wealth, and power, and opulence;” by adopting 
the new program it would become “magnificently rich and 
gloriously independent.’ A prophet for the new order declared 
that the ‘‘position which the Southern United States hold to the 
commercial and industrial world is one of the most remarkable 
phenomena of modern times.’’?? An Alabama planter begged 
the new leaders to continue their efforts: . . . “urge us for- 
ward; urge us with all your might; recollect our apathy and aver- 
sion to change. Oh! how we beg to be let alone; like the freezing 
man, we will, if not aroused, sleep the sleep of death.’’28 
Inexorable logic demanded that the South should begin the 
manufacture of its cotton. The profits from this business should 
go to the South rather than to the support of ‘kings, queens, 
bishops, field-marshals, the paupers, soldiers and sailors, the 
mistresses of nobles, and the pensioners of the state in Europe.’’?® 
And with little less composure would the South continue to 
watch the North grow rich from Southern labor. By manu- 
facturing cotton the South would have its own market in addi- 
tion to the markets of the North and of Europe. And in the 
words of an enthusiast, ‘““We flatter ourselves that this triple 


25 Tbid., IX, 120. 
26 Thid., X, 161. 
27 Ibid., X, 132. 
28 Ibid., XXI, 209. 
29 Ibid., VII, 49. 
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alliance will be found to achieve as many if not more philan- 
thropic blessings to the cotton planters of the slaveholding States, 
than did the Holy Alliance for the crazy monarchies of Europe.’’*° 
By advocating the manufacturing of cotton it was felt that the 
least objectionable approach could be made to the manufacture of 
everything else that the South might need, and the closest alli- 
ance could thus be shown between the field and the factory. 

But to a people who had been bred on the agricultural tradi- 
tion and whose political philosophy had largely grown out of 
agriculture, the transition seemed unnatural and dangerous. 
The tariff had become a word to conjure with in the South; it had 
become the most powerful weapon the politicians could use. 
George McDuffie and his school would stand by an agricultural 
state uncontaminated by manufactories, for in such a state was 
there the best defense against a tariff. To a South suddenly 
turn manufacturer the tariff would no longer appear iniquitous. 
Gregg was quick to deny that the South should think the tariff 
any better than formerly, for a manufacturing South would not 
need a tariff or want it. The South could manufacture at a profit 
without the tariff. A Tennesseean thus castigated the politi- 
cians who would head off industrialization: “Our political atmos- 
phere is darkened with throngs of one-horse politicians—political 
hucksters, bankrupts in all social obligations, who confuse and 
distract the people about abstractions. They are worse than the 
plagues of Egypt. Our sky must be cleared of all such motes, 
before our social system will assume its legitimate health. The 
producing classes must take their business into their own hands, 
and no more trust it with such worthless agents.’’*! 

A South with manufactories, the new leaders declared, would 
become more prosperous, with villages growing up making possi- 
ble better schools, with railways connecting the various industrial 
regions, and with a greater market for the agricultural products. 
But it was this very probability of a growing urban population 


30 Tind., I, 234. 

31 The American Cotton Planter; A Monthly Journal Devoted to Improved Plan- 
tation Economy, Manufactures, and the Mechanic Arts (edited by N. B. Cloud at 
Montgomery, Alabama), III, 365, 366 (Nov. 1855). 
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that made the agriculturalist take fright, for would it not bring 
in the very rabble against which Jefferson had warned America, 
the very rabble indeed which was already too prevalent in the 
North? The immorality and radicalism that prevailed in North- 
ern cities was a favorite topic in the South—now would the South 
lay itself open to such practices as free love and atheism. 

And in this new scheme what position would slavery assume 
and how would it fare? Would not a population be induced and 
developed which would embrace abolition principles? The 
answer was that no great cities would be developed but instead 
small industrial communities would grow up like William Gregg’s 
Graniteville and that in the industrial establishment the slave 
might well find a place. Where slaves were not a constant labor 
force, they could be brought in in time of need—especially to 
control labor if it should attempt an arbitrary or dictatorial 
attitude by engaging in strikes and violence. So, just as the 
cotton field and the factory were the two parts of a true unit, so 
should slavery administer equally to the planter and the manu- 
facturer. There would be no danger to slavery in such a system. 
Governor A. V. Brown of Tennessee declared, “I earnestly 
desire to see one-fourth of southern slave labor diverted from the 
production to the manufacture of cotton.”?2 A Mississippian 
had an ingenious argument for diversification in the prediction that 
within a hundred years the South would have 56,000,000 slaves. 
These slaves could not all be used in the production of cotton 
without the absolute ruin of the South in low prices. The situa- 
tion could be saved and the South made prosperous by diverting 
the surplus slaves into industries.** Furthermore an industrial 
system would absorb the poor whites for whom it seemed the 
plantation system could never find a place, and the social com- 
bination in the South would be finally made perfect. 

By the eighteen hundred fifties the South, speaking through 
planters’ conventions and commercial congresses, was expressing 
itself for this broader program. ‘The South Carolina Agricultural 
Society as early as 1844 stated the principle in a resolution, “That 


2 DeBow’s Review, XII, 429. 
33 Jbid., X, 459, 460. 
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a combined system of Agriculture, Manufactures and Commerce, 
are essential in promoting the prosperity and happiness of a 
community.’’4 The amalgamation of the agricultural and manu- 
facturing interests of the South was greatly promoted and ex- 
emplified in the numerous agricultural societies and in the fairs 
they held. These fairs were equally as much interested in the 
exhibits of manufactures as in the products of agriculture. 

The reformers had often stated that the new departure should 
be based on agricultural interests, that, indeed, Southern manu- 
factories and Southern agriculture were complimentary rather 
than antagonistic; but if conflicts between the two should ever 
come, agriculture would always be awarded first place. Without 
giving the causes for failure it is sufficient to state here that the 
manufacturing and industrial movement in the antebellum South 
never attained the vigor and strength that its promoters had 
predicted. Whether the reformers would have had it so or not 
the South was predestined to remain predominantly agricultural 
for many years to come. But this reform movement had had a 
profound effect on the South. It had in the campaign to secure 
manufactories awakened the South to its great potentialities, it 
gave the South a consciousness of its unity apart from the rest 
of the country, and thereby it awakened consciously at times and 
unconsciously at others a feeling of nationality and independence. 
In fact the agriculturalists were much moved toward industrialism 
as a necessity in that independent position that the North was 
forcing the South to assume, industrially undoubtedly, politically 
perhaps. The necessity for future political independence as the 
only protection to Southern agriculture, played no little part in 
the minds of Southerners during the ’fifties, and in order to pre- 
pare the South for that day the agriculturalists could the more 
readily add the industrial part of the program. The president 
of the Agricultural Association of the Planting States expressed 
in 1858 the feeling of isolation and self-sufficiency that was coming 
over the South, in this wise, ‘It has been said that the ‘world is 
against us.’ Beitso; the world, we know, is dependent on us, and 


34 Southern Cultivator, II, 156 (Oct. 2, 1844). 
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we glory in our position. Let us be true to ourselves, and all 
will be well.’ 

The program of Southern political nationalism got a great deal 
of sustenance from the soil. Unconsciously the movement got 
started during the eighteen hundred thirties and ’forties when the 
program was simply a diverting of the interests of the people into 
various activities on the farm and the plantation, called forth 
partly by a more intelligent attitude toward the completeness 
that should characterize the agricultural system, and partly by a 
conscious desire to get rid of dependence on the North because 
that section was beginning to take a too great and hostile interest 
in the affairs of the South. Continued hard times and harder 
criticism from the North led the South to broaden its program to 
include not only the farm but also the factory, and free itself in 
every way except politically from the North. The failure to 
shake ‘‘the old man of the sea” from its shoulders then led the 
South to talk more and more about political independence as the 
only remedy which would bring release. The agricultural régime 
seeing that it could never secure itself against the industrial 
North, and now given self-confidence through the industrial 
tinge that the South had taken on, decided that it could maintain 
itself only through political milependence. 

So it came about that the conservatism that, it is thought, 
always characterizes a rural people inevitably made the agri- 
cultural society of the South chose political independence as the 
only protection for that agricultural state, though now somewhat 
modified, which Jefferson had favored. From this point of view 
then the radical in the South in 1860 was the person who stood 
for the continuance of the Union and the conservative was the 
person who by bringing on secession and political independence 
should thereby perpetuate the agricultural régime. 
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